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a combination of manual skill and selective intuition,
has often led those with a tithe of his genius to great
results. We need not, therefore, be surprised that
Bacon's discoveries had been, as far as they were true,
for the most part anticipated; that he even receded
from many positions previously held; or that the record
of his definite mistakes is greater than that of his achieve-
ments. From Aristotle downwards he misconceives or
misrepresents the majority of his predecessors. In Ge-
ometry he ignores almost all that had been done from the
time of Euclid to that of Yieta. Complaining, in 1623,
of the want of new methods of calculation, lie says
nothing of Napier's Logarithms, published in 1614, In
Mechanics he takes no note of Archimedes (whose solu-
tion of the problem of the crown lie failed to understand),
Ghetaldus, and. Galileo, referring to the last only as an
observer of the moon, and stars. He proposes an inquiry
about the lever without realising its theory, and an ex-
periment on windmills futile from neglect of an essential
point. In Astronomy he seems to have been ignorant of
the researches of Tycho Erahe, never to havo heard of
Kepler, and his rejection of the theory of Copernicus
increases in dogmatism. In the cl)e Fluxu et Eefluxu
Maris' he doubts the rotation of the earth; in the
4 Thema Coeli' he inclines to its fixity; in the c Pe
Augmentis' he refers to the opposite view as " falsissi-
miim." Pie speaks of the poles of the earth, unaware
of the precession of the equinoxes; and of t/ho north as
above, the south lelow, to explain the cold winds in our
latitude. He depreciates .Roger Bacon, who invented
gunpowder, whereas Francis thought the courage of
soldiers might be increased by eating it; and duos not